2QO                       ' INDISCRETIONS'
step: it was bad luck that his official duties prevented his coming with us. Driving through Delft to Rotterdam, we crossed the frontier at Putte. As we neared Antwerp we became aware of tremendous excitement in the town, which we presently found was due to the fact that at last, after four years of occupation, the hated Hun had departed. The last of them had marched out at two o'clock. The population was delirious with joy. Every man, woman and child was in the streets, which were gaily decorated with thousands of flags and brilliantly lighted with innumerable lanterns. I never could understand where the Belgians hid all the flags and lanterns which invariably made their appearance before the dust was laid behind the departing enemy.
At the sight of our waving Union Jack and of our two friends in uniform, the crowds in the streets completely lost their heads. They swarmed over the car like flies, kissing the men and so hampering our progress that it was with the greatest difficulty we reached our hotel. Having deposited our luggage, we marched out again to share in a regular mafficking demonstration of which we became the popular centre. Vive les Anglais ! Vive les Allies ! Again the young men were surrounded and literally smothered with caresses by irrepressible female admirers, who hung in clusters round their necks. Jeanne (Lady Malcolm) and I clung to their belts, afraid of being separated from them in the crowd. No one noticed us; it was the British uniforms that appealed to them. All night we wandered about sharing the madness of a people out of their senses with joy.
Next morning we got off early, for we meant to sleep in Ghent. As we left the town, we encountered2QO                       ' INDISCRETIONS'
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